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oe by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates, W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. FRAS. 
. are glad to see, reached a edition, which enables 


ninth 
to the Siete of astronomy to be brought up 
27, Cookspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Sixth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy, 
iy W. LYNN BAP 
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KING ALFRED: ATHELSTAN OR ST. NEOT: 
OSBURGA AND JUDITH. 

In view of the proposal to celebrate the 
thousandth anniversary of the death of our 
great hero-king Alfred in some worthy way, 
may I put on record a theory which, as | 
submit, reconciles the puzzling difticulties in 
the story of his early years! Legend must 
be called to the aid of history, and gaps must 
be filled in by “guesses at truth,” which, 
however, do not twist and contradict history, 
but simply supplement it by probable solu- 
tions of otherwise irreconcilable difficulties. 

To do this it is necessary to go back to the 
days of Egbert. He, the great Bretwalda, it 
was who made Wessex the nucleus of the 
present wide-world British Empire; while 
the little kingdom of Kent, to preserve its 
dignity as the first of the Anglo-Saxon or 
Jutish kingdoms, was made the appanage of 
the heir to the throne. His eldest son was 
Athelstan, who became sub-regulus of Kent, 
died young, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ethelwulf who, intended for the bishopric of 
Winchester—then the capital of Wessex, and 
so of England—had already taken minor 
orders. From these he obtained release and 
returned to a secular life. When he, on his 


father’s death, became King of Wessex, he 
resigned to Ais son Athelstan the small king- 
doms of Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Sussex. 
To defend these south-eastern kingdoms from 
the Danes, Athelstan (prince and sub-regulus) 
fought a great battle on shipboard, the first 
on record since the days of Carausius, in 
which he slew a great number of the enemy 
at Sandwich, took nine ships and put the 
others to flight, but, alas! with the strange 
and disappointing result that for the first 
time the heathen wintered in Thanet. This 
was in the year 851. And from this date the 
brave sub-regulus drops out of history. 
Malmesbury only says it is not known how or 
in what manner he died; while the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’ never mentions him again. 
Osburga too, the wife of Ethelwulf, in the 
same way disappears from view. 

Now it was no rare thing in those days for 
a king, disgusted with the troubles of the 
world, toresign hiscrownand goon pilgrimage, 
as did the great King Ina in 688, or to retire 
into a monastery. Czedwalla also, who pre- 
ceded Ina, went to Rome, and changed Ais 
name to Peter. Prof. Burrows says that 
twenty Saxon kings did so. 

Athelstan then, as I believe—whom tradi- 
tion identifies with the famous St. Neot— 
forsook his kingdom and betook himself first 
to Glastonbury, in Somerset, and later passed 
into Cornwall. When Osburga also elected to 
seek the religious life, and Ethelwulf went on 
pilgrimage to Rome, they parted, never more 
to meet in this world, Osburga having pro- 
bably joined her son Athelstan or Neotus in 
the West. Ethelwulf then started on his 
pilgrimage to Rome with, as I believe, the in- 
tention of resigning his crown and remainin 
there; but on his way he passed through 
France, and was bewitched by the forward 
young siren Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald. She was only fourteen, and naturally 
enough Ethelbald, theeldest son, was indignant 
at the insult offered to his mother, and pro- 
bably on his own account resented the idea 
of his father returning to claim the throne, 
which Ethelbald expected he would resign to 
him. He raised a rebellion against his father, 
in which he was joined by his father’s greatest 
friend and counsellor Ealstan, Bishop of 
Sherborne. The foolish old king insisted on 
Judith’s taking the royal title and sitting 
beside him on the throne, which was contrary 
to the customs of the kings of Wessex. The 
Earl of Somerset too joined the rebellion, and 
it ended by a compromise, Ethelwulf resigning 
the throne of Wessex to his rebellious son, 
and taking the lesser kingdom of Kent for 
himself. Strangely enough, the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
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Chronicle’ makes no mention whatever of the 
rebellion, and Malmesbury gives no reason. 
The whole affair was contend and disgraceful, 
and appears to have been passed over as 
lightly as possible—hushed up, in fact. 
Ethelwulf lived -—_ two years longer, and 
his shameless girl-wife went through the form 
of marriage with her stepson Ethelbald, 
showing, as I contend, that her first marriage 
was looked upon as null and void. 

Yet this Judith is capecsee to be the vir- 
tuous stepmother who filled her young stepson 
Alfred with a desire for x - and in a 
deservedly popular history of the English 
Church is a fancy picture of the young matron 
with her stepsons around her, encouraging 
them to study! 

Asser, in his life of Alfred, expressly says 
that it was his mother who did so, and, as I 
believe, in her retirement in the West she 
gathered her younger sons around her, and 
recognizing in Alfred a nature that was too 
noble to be wasted mene» Ang fighting and 
hunting, she encouraged him in tastes for 
higher things. 

nce more Osburga appears in Alfred’s 
legendary—but, as I well believe, truthful— 
history. When, after his succeeding to the 
throne, he was chased from his vom Be and 
had to take refuge in the marshes of Somerset 
at Athelney, we hear of the double dream— 
dreamed by his mother and himself at the same 
time—that Alfred would be shortly restored 
to his throne. Oh! say the improvers of 
history, it cannot be his mother; she was 
dead, though her death is nowhere recorded. 
But his mother it was, as I believe. If Alfred 
were then married, he had probably placed 
his wife and children in some more distant 
and secure place, and had been joined by his 
mother in this retreat. 

Of course it is said, and truly, that Ethel- 
wulf was a religious man, and therefore he 
could not have married again in his wife's 
lifetime; but marriages, especially in the 
French Court, were woefully lax,and Popes of 
Rome would grant divorce for very insuffi- 
cient reasons, and as Ethelwulf himself had 
been rel from his ecclesiastical vows, he 
probably thought that as Osburga had chosen 
the religious life he was released from his 
matrimonial bonds. 

There is one more noticeable feature in 
Alfred’s history, and that is how sternly he 
was rebuked by Neotus, said to be his kins- 
man, for his harshness towards his subjects, 
and the disgust he showed in the early days 
of his reign at their rough, uncultu ways 
and coarse tastes. Neot is said to have 
warned him that the result would be that he 


| 
| 


would be detested by them and chased from 
his throne, which actually happened. Now 
it is scarcely probable that Neot would have 
rebuked Alfred so severely had he not in some 
way a sense of superiority over him, and if 
he were'in truth the same as the brave sub- 
regulus Athelstan, this would account for the 
authority with which he spoke to his youngest 
brother. 

Of course it is impossible, from the nature 
of the case, to prove my theory to be correct; 
but I submit that it clears away the diffi- 
culties that surround Alfred’s early history, 
and accounts as nothing else can for the 
mysterious rebellion of Ethelbald against his 
father, es as it was by his father’s 
most faithful friends; that it accounts in 
some degree for Judith’s shameless second 
marriage ; and that the identity of Prince 
Athelstan and St. Neot makes Osburga’s 
retirement and Alfred’s retreat into the West, 
with the legends attached, to be probable 
events in his history. 

CuHaARLOTTE G. BoceEr, 

Chart Sutton. 


FITZGERALD'S ‘ EUPHRANOR.’ 

THe ‘Literary Gossip’ of the Atheneum 
for 5 March notes that a copy of Edward 
FitzGerald’s ‘ Euphranor’ was recently sold at 
Sotheby’s for thirty-eight Although 
this little work was not published till 1851, 
it had been begun several years before. At 
the end of 1846 FitzGerald-wrote to Prof. 
Cowell that he had been “doing some of the 
dialogue, which seems the easiest thing in the 
world to do, but is not.” Though it was 
evidently a favourite production, to be known 
as the writer was a “real horror” to Fitz- 
Gerald, but he ho it would be read for 
what little benefit it might do. It seenis to 
have had a rapid sale, for a second editicn 
was issued, of which I should be glad to have 
some particulars, as I have never met with a 
copy. I conclude that it was published b 
the late Mr. John W. Parker, of West Strand, 
for on 28 May, 1868, FitzGerald wrote to Prof. 
Cowell that he “had a Lot” of ‘Euphranors’ 
“returned from Parker’s when they were going to 
dissolve their House: I would not be at the Bother 
of any further negociation with any other 
seller, about half-a-dozen little Books which so few 
wanted ; so had them all sent here.” 

I should have concluded that these were re- 
mainder copies taken by Parker off Pickering, 
but a little further on FitzGerald writes :— 


“T had that _you didn’t like the second 
Edition as well as the First: and had a suspicion 


myself that, though I improved it in some respects, I 
than good can 


had done more harm than good...... Perhaps Tennyson 
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only praised the first Edition, and I don’t know 
where to lay my hands on that.” 


These words clearly establish the fact that a 

second edition was issued, and as I am pre- 
ring some notes for a_ bibliography of 

FitzGerald I should be grateful for any details 
arding it. 

y the year 1882 FitzGerald had made 
several new friends who were desirous of 
having a copy of the dialogue, and as no 
more copies remained in his own possession he 
had fifty impressions struck off in the May 
of that year by Messrs. Billing & Sons, of 
Guildford, to whose courtesy I am indebted 
for this information. It was one of these 
copies that he gave to the present Lord 
Tennyson with his letter, dated 28 May, 1882, 
in which he alludes to the references to his 
old college friend on pp. 25 and 56. No finer 
homage from one poet to another can be 
found in literature than the description of 
Tennyson in the last-cited passage. A few 
copies of this impression seem to have been 
in FitzGerald’s hands at the time of his death, 
and to have been then transferred to Mr. 
Quaritch, from whom I remember buying a 
copy some fifteen years ago. 

he Atheneum is, perhaps, scarcely accurate 
in saying that the 1851 ‘ Euphranor’ was Fitz- 
Gerald’s “ first printed production.” Dr. Aldis 
Wright has shown that FitzGerald first ap- 

ared in print with some lines called ‘The 
Meadows in Spring,’ which were published in 
Hone’s ‘ Year Book’ for 30 April, 1831. Shortly 
afterwards they appeared, with a few verbal 
changes, in the Atheneum for 9 July, 1831, 
accompanied by a note of the editor's, from 
which it is evident that he supposed them to 
have been written by Lamb. Dr. Aldis 
Wright has printed these verses in the intro- 
ductory part of his two editions of Fitz- 
Gerald's ‘ Letters.’ In 1849 FitzGerald wrote 
a memoir, extending to twenty-eight pages, 
which was prefixed to a ‘Selection from the 
Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton,’ edited 
by the daughter whom FitzGerald subse- 
quently married. FitzGerald himself, in a 
letter to the late Mr. Frederick Tennyson, 
reports that he has been “obliged to contri- 
bute a little dapper Memoir, as well as to 
select bits of Letters, bits of Poems, etc.,” 
and he promises, on his friend’s return to 
England, to give him “this little book of 
incredibly small value.” It is, indeed, Fitz- 
Gerald's share in the book that gives it its 
chief value, and it seems a pity that Dr. 
Wright did not include in his collected 
edition of his friend’s works this, in his own 


words, “delightful piece of biography.” In- 


the art of depicting character FitzGerald was 


a past master, and there are few more perfect 
ieces of English prose than those in which 

cS describes his old friend the yoy t. 

I should be glad if space could 

one short passage :— 

** But nowhere was he more amiable than in some 
of those humbler meetings—about the fire in the 
keeping-room at Christmas, or under the walnut- 
tree insummer. He had his cheerful remembrances 
with the old; a playful word for the young—espe- 
cially with children—whom he loved and was loved 
by. Or, on some summer afternoon, perhaps, at the 
little inn on the heath, or by the river-side, or when, 
after a pleasant pic-nic on the sea-shore, we drifted 
homeward up the river, while the breeze died away 
at sunset, and the heron, at last startled by our 
gliding boat, slowly rose from the ooze over which 
the tide was momentarily encroaching.” 


W. F. Pripeavux. 


found for 


45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


CuTTING THE Froc.—About fifty years ago 
there was a custom in this parish called 
“Cutting the Frog” used at harvest time. 
Some of the stalks of the last corn reaped, 
of whatever kind it might be, were plait 
together, and this was called “The Frog.” 
“Frog” I conclude is another form of “Frock,” 
and so equivalent to “Neck” (sometimes 
corrupted into “ Knack”) in the expression 
“Crying the Neck”: both “Frock” and 
“Neck” implying “plaiting.” In the old 
smock-frock the “frocking” was the plaited 
ornamentation of it. “Cutting the Frog” 
appears to have been used in two senses: (a) 
for cutting or reaping up to the last stalks, 
or (4) for cutting through these stalks after 
the plaiting had taken place ; and the doing 
of one or both of these was regarded as an 
honour. As the reapers changed places after 
each “drift” or “bout,” it could not be told 
to whose lot it would fall to cut up to the 
last corn in a field, that is to say, who would 
be the hindmost man. It was, too, of course, 
a matter of uncertainty who would be success- 
ful in cutting through the plaited stalks by 
throwing at them a sickle, held by its point. 
I do not find that any prize hereabouts was 
given for “Cutting the Frog” in either 
sense. Nor do I find that there was any 
custom of “Crying the Frog” to correspond 
with the old custom of “Crying the Neck” 
which prevailed elsewhere. There was clearly 
a custom in some parts of “Cutting the Neck” 
by throwing at it sickles held by the point, 
and then the “Neck” was held up and “cried,” 
that is to say, the question was asked as to 
whom it should be sent, the reply being the 
mention of the name of the most dilatory 
farmer of the neighbourhood, this being the 
usual mode of jeering at him for being late 
in his work. Sometimes “Neck” was varied 
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by “Mare,” and, I am told, by other terms 
such as “Cock,” “ Hare,” &c. The “plaiting” 
of the stalks varied probably a good deal, 
and the rustic imagination gave to it various 
names. The “cutting” clearly was one thing, 
the “crying” was another. 

It is plain that in the past there was great 

ride taken by farmers and their labourers 
in being the first to accomplish any agricul- 
tural work. Few hereabouts can remember 
the “Cutting of the Frog,” but many can 
recall the loud and prolonged cheering, to be 
heard all over the parish, which was raised 
by the workpeople of any farmer who were 


the first to finish harvest, who would mount | 


| 


an empty waggon and make the welkin ring 
with their noise, as well upon the field as 
while being drawn home to the farmhouse. 

‘Crying the Neck” or “Mare” is referred 
to by Brand, Halliwell, and others, but I 
have never seen anywhere any reference to 
“Cutting the Frog.” 

Hamitton 
Stoulton Vicarage, Worcester. 


Str Banister.—<As the date of 
death of this deposed baron of the Exchequer 
is given neither in Foss’s ‘ Judges’ nor in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ it seems worth noting that 
he died at his seat at Turkdean, Gloucester- 
shire, 21 Jan., 1721 (‘Hist. Reg.,’ 1721, ‘Chron. 
Diary,’ p. 6). There is a memorial to him in 
the nave of Turkdean Church, which may 
afford further particulars. In his will, dated 
3 March, 1708/9 (P.C.C. 83 Buckingham), he 
states that upon the marriage of his daughter 
Jane Hamilton he stood by articles obliged 
to settle one moiety of his real estate in 
Gloucestershire upon her and her husband 
John Hamilton and the issue of that marriage. 
The other moiety he left to his unmarried 
daughter Elizabeth. Administration with 
the will was granted 19 May, 1721, to his two 
daughters and only issue—his widow, Lady 
Elizabeth Banister, first renouncing the execu- 
trixship. He preferred to spell his name 
“ Banastre.” Ira Testor. 


Gipsy FunERAL.— 


“The wife of a gipsy chief lately died in an 
encampment of the tribe near a small German 
town. Thereupon all the ‘tabor’ went into 
mourning, ¢.¢., plaited red and yellow ribbons in 
their hair and in the manes of their horses. And 
every gipsy brought a present and placed it on the 
hosom of the deceased as she lay on her couch. A 
pack of cards was spread out in a ring, with the ace 
of hearts in the centre. Then a tent was pitched, 
into which the coffin, painted dark red, was brought. 
A bonfire was lit before the tent, and the kinsfolk 
and friends of the deceased sat down around it, and 


|and bright-coloured wreaths, and wrapped in a 
| silken shroud, with jewels interspersed. From far 
| and near other gipsies flocked in to take part in the 
ceremonies, and to utter encomiums on her to whom 
they had gathered to pay their last tribute of 
respect. The bier was borne out to the burial 
followed by a dense crowd, and preceded by six 
gipsies on horseback. During the last sad offices 
the musicians of the tribe played merry airs. Upon 
return to camp the ‘funeral wine’ was drunk, and 
the rest of the day was spent in quiet converse on 


the merits of the deceased. 


Translated from the Peterburgskaya Gazeta 
of 26 Jan./7 Feb., 1898. H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


THomas De Quincry.—An appreciative 
tribute to thememory of Manchester's greatest 
littérateur appeared, oddly enough,- beneath 
an article oF my own in the last number of 
the since deceased Vuntius Latinus Interna- 
1892), and the fact is deserving 
of record in ‘N. & Q. for future biographers 
of the author of ‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater.’ The article is written in 
excellent Latin, is signed “ Aristarchus 
Batavus,” and is evidently the outcome of a 
voluminous acquaintance with De Quincey’s 
works. Its length precludes its insertion in 
these pages, but a passage or two may be 
quoted as samples of its grasp :— 

“Thomas De Quincey fuit Anglicus nec minus 
Grece quam Latine doctus et in litteris Anglicis 
externisque perfectus. Multa et diversa seripsit 
quorum omnia honesta ornataque sunt......Quam- 
obrem lucubrationes ejus et scripta suavissima atque 
saluberrima non studiosorum duntaxat hominum 
lectione sed omnium virorum cognitione digna sunt. 
soon Multis lectoribus rotundus periodorum ductus 
est laboriosus et nonnulli dicunt ut in ejus operibus 
sententie dictionem sequantur, non ut dictio sen- 
tentias, sicut natura rectissime fert; nihilominus 
mihi videtur omnia &4 Thoma De Quinéey scripta 
esse ornatissima et solida, prejudicata et perfecta, 
neque, si vera dicenda sunt, ego figurarum genus 
ipsum nec earum redundantiam reprehendere 
possum. Que enim ad lectoris voluptatem scienti- 
amque attinent et optime dictionis Anglicze exempla 
prodiderunt, omnibus hominibus utilia sunt eadem.” 
I would have craved a corner for this note 
before, but my copies of the Vuntius only 
recently came to hand at a periodical over- 
hauling of my books. i.BRB8 


Manchester. 


“On unis own.”—This is an instance of a 
literal translation of a Welsh idiom, used by 
English speakers on the Welsh border. The 
expression means “on his own account,” “on 
his own initiative,” &c., and is simply the 
Welsh “ar ei hun.” “He did it on his own; 
nobody helped him.” “I am going to start 
business on my own.” These are instances 
of the employment of this phrase. It is 


sang the praises of her virtues and good deeds. The 
bedy lay in the open coffin bestrewn with flowers 


noteworthy that the Welsh word means, pro- 
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perly and literally, “upon himself,” though 

ar ei ben ei hun” (literally “upon his own 

head”) would be correctly translated “on his 

own account.” JoHN Hopson MATTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tue Vowet ComBINATION Eo.—An inter- 
esting list of place-names containing this 
diphthong with instructions for their pro- 
nunciation is given in 4" §. xi. 202, but this 
does not include surnames. Can any reader 
tell me if the pronunciation quneeel y given 
in London to the name McLeod (rhyming 
with /oud or cloud) is really the form used in 
the Highlands, and if so its approximate age ! 
I know it must be relatively modern because 
of the lines in ‘The Lord of the Isles’ 
(canto iv.) :— 

A numerous race ere stern McLeod 
O’er their bleak shores in vengeance strode, 

which show that in Scott’s time the diph- 
thong in McLeod was pronounced as it is in 
the Irish surnames Keogh and Keown, viz., 
with the stress upon the 0, a pronunciation 
which the etymology of the name shows to 
have been the original one. In fact, the 
current pronunciation of McLeod seems quite 
unaccountable unless we consider that this 
particular diphthong is beyond all rule, as 
indeed it seems to be not only in English, but 
also in some of the continental languages. 
Witness its curious usage in Hungarian, 
where, for example, in the name of the 
famous novelist Eotvos, it represents a single 
vowel sound. The pronouncing dictionaries 
have been sorely troubled by this name, 
which is two syllables and not three, and 
might be roughly rendered in English ortho- 
graphy by “Utvush.” James Pratt, Jun. 


_Eatine or Sears.—Some time ago I pub- 
lished in ‘N. & Q. (8 S. iii, 124) several 
notes on stories relating to persons being 
compelled to eat the seals attached to official 
documents. I have since come upon three 
other examples. Whether they be genuine 
history or amusing fiction I have no means 
of knowing :— 


“In 1340 Edouard II. Lord of Beaujeu, having 
carried off the daughter of a merchant of Ville- 
franche, was summoned to give an account of his 
actions before the Parliament of Paris, but made 
the messenger swallow the seals of the commission, 
and flung im out of a window in his castle of 
—A. J.C. Hare, ‘South-Eastern France,’ 

“Her irreverent behaviour in church was made 
a subject of complaint to the Bishop of Lichfield, 
and he sent a citation, which, however, Lewis 
[Thomas Lewis, her husband] is said to have forced 
the official to eat.”—Life of Joyce or Jocasta 
a, ob. 1557, in ‘Dict. Nat. Biography,’ xxxiii. 


The following cutting is taken from an 
article on ‘The Perreaus and Mrs. Rudd,’ 
communicated to the Catholic News by Mr. 
Dalrymple I. Belgrave. I may premise that 
Serjeant Davy was the leading counsel for 
Mrs. Rudd :— 


“The prisoner had a string of counsel, the leading 
counsel being Serjeant Davy, a barrister of the 
type that has survived at the Old Bailey and about 
the law courts to this day. A big man, with a loud 
voice and a rare power against witnesses, was 
‘Bull’ Davy. In early life he had beena tradesman 
at Exeter. A bailiff had come to serve a writ on 
him, and he had slipped the poker into the fire, and 
then, bringing it out, had made the wretched officer 
of the law eat the writ, saying it was sheepskin, 
_ —— eat like mutton.”—19 March, 1898, p. 14, 
col. 4. 

EpwarpD PEaAcock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tue Deatu or CHATHAM.—In the great 
work edited by the late Justin Winsor, under 
the title ‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America,’ the first chapter of the seventh 
volume is by Mr. E. J. Lowell, of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and is on the 
“Relations with Europe during the Revolu- 
tion.” At p. 52 the death of the Earl of 
Chatham is mentioned, and stated to have 
occurred four days after the fit in the House 
of Lords which supervened on his last speech. 
As a matter of fact, this took place on7 April, 
and Chatham’s death on 11 May. Oddly 
enough, there is also a mistake of date in 
the account of Chatham in the fifth volume 
of the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ where the speech in the House 
of Lords is said to have been made on 2, 
instead of 7, April, 1778. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“ BAYNE’s memory was 
surely skittish when he slip this word 
into the heading of his note (ante, p. 225) as 
the name of a figure of rhetoric. Chtasmua 
seems to be meant. But the employment of 
“this” for the nearer, and of “that” for 
the remoter, of two objects is not an ex- 
ample of chiasmus, or, indeed, of any figure 
that I can remember ; still less does chiasmus 
fit Mr. Bayne’s case of the use of “‘those’ 
for the friends,” the nearer object, “and ‘this’ 
for Porteous,” the remoter, which he says 
“would have afforded an example of a skilled 
rhetorician illustrating a recognized figure.” 
Chiasmus is defined by the late Dr. Kennedy 
as the placing of a double antithesis in intro- 
verted order. An apt example would be 
“Cogito aliud, aliud dico.” If the second 
half of this phrase is placed llel to the 
first, a line drawn from verb to verb will 
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intersect a line drawn from pronoun to pro- 
noun, in the form of the Greek chz, whence 
chiasmus. The term seems to be of compara- 
tively recent use, as I do not find it in the 
older grammars. ADAMS. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Boutter Surname.—In Bardsley’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Surnames,’ fifth edition, 1897, p. 275, this 
surname is derived from the occupation of a 
sifter of flour. It is true that the sifting part 
of a mill is still called the “boulter,” though 
I am told that modern machinery is rapidly 
making it obsolete. A Boulter family at 


Tewkesbury in the seventeenth century used 
a shield which bore three garbs. But the | 
ancient Boulters, or Bolters (for the name is | 
spelt both ways), of Norfolk and Devon, and 
the Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1742, 
all bore bird-bolts, showing that there was 
an independent origin of the surname, from 
the occupation of a bolt-maker. See the 
*H. E. D. W. C. Boutrer, M.A. 
Norton Vicarage, Evesham. 


Correct MeasuremeNt.—As ‘N. & Q.’ has 
a mission to ensure accuracy the following 
may be worthy of insertion :— 

“In a book on surveying, published in Germany, 
by Jakob Koebel, about 340 years ago, the author 
gives the following instruction, accompanied by a 
woodcut, as to how the length of a foot is to be found : 
* To find the length of a rood in the right and law- 
ful way, and according to scientific usage, you shall 
do as follows: Stand at the door of a church on a 
Sunday and bid sixteen men to stop, tall ones and 
small ones, as they happen to pass out when the 
service is finished ; then make them put their left 
feet one behind the other, and the length thus 
obtained shall be a right and lawful rood to measure 
and survey the land with, and the sixteenth part of it 
shall be a right and lawful foot.’” 

The cutting is from the Lngineer, 28 Sept., 
1888, AYEAHR. 


‘Ivry.’—I do not know whether it has been 
pointed out that Macaulay’s well-known line 
in his ‘Ivry,’ 
aes | Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
ood, 
is seen to have a special significance and fit- 
ness when we remember the actual words of 
Coligni to his assassin, Besme: “ Respecte 
ces cheveux blancs, jeune homme.” In ‘ His- 
toric Anecdotes’ (Colburn & Bentley, 1830) 
the remark is given thus: “Young man, 
rane my Bry. airs, and do not stain them 
with blood.’ his makes the resemblance 


still more striking, but the date appended to 
‘Ivry’ is 1824, and the English writer may 
have had Macaulay’s line in his mind, if the 
above date is that of publication, and not 


Perhaps some one 


merely of composition. 


could inform me whether there is any French 
authority for the full expression, of which 
the English might possibly be the translation. 
aia C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
th. 


An “Corner.”—In 
an article entitled ‘ Leaves from an Old 
Diary’ in ‘ Paper and Parchment, Historical 
Sketches,’ by A. C. Ewald, F.S.A. (London, 
1890), [ find the following :— 


“Mercantile history repeats itself: here is an 
entry as to an eighteenth-century ‘corner’: ‘ 1708, 
Nov. 16. The Lords ordered several persons to 
attend upon account of engrossing coals, and among 
them two noted Quakers ; ‘tis said the chief reason 
of their being so dear is, that several persons in the 
north, and some Londoners, have farmed most of 
the coalpits about Newcastle, with design to sell 
them at what price they please.’ ” 

H. ANDREWs. 


“Wuic.”—In the report on the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 15th 
Rep., App. viii.) is an early instance of this 
word in a letter which (p. 230) the late Sir 
William Fraser dates c. 27 Oct., 1677 :— 


“It wes tallkt in plain tearms, that iff the Hyland 
men wer forst to march to the west to suppress a 
rebelleion of the Vigs, they should not only hav frie 
quarter bott liberty of plundering, and, iff they 
pleased, to settell themselves there as a new planta- 
tion and posses the countrey for a reuard.” 


Q. V. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

TRANSCRIPTS OF PARISH —It 
is usually stated that “True Copies” or 
“Transcripts” of the entries made in parish 
registers an, and were continued, in 
consequence of the ordinance of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, 1597-8, and of the 
seventieth Canon of 1603, which embodied 
that ordinance. That canon required “a 
true copy” to be transmitted by the church- 
wardens once every year “unto the bishop 
of the diocese or his Chancellor,” “ within one 
month after the twenty-fifth day of March.” 
Hence we speak of “Bishops’ Transcripts,” 
and look for them (often in vain) at the 
Bishop’s Registrar's office. And Rose's 
Act of 1812, following in many things the 
seventieth Canon, required copies to be “sent 
to the Bishop's Registrar.” But such copies of 
the year’s entries of the parish registers were 
regularly made long before 1598. Entries 
recording the fact occur in many registers. 
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But there is clear proof in the existence of 
a large body of transcripts in the custody 
of the Archdeacon of St. Albans, described 
in the Herts Genealogist, i. pp. 30-32, and 
printed (in part) in later numbers. These 
eame from all the parishes of the ancient 
archdeaconry, twenty-six in all, and — 
to the years 1569, 1570, 1571, 1572, 1581, an 
yarious years down to 1799, in many cases 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. I think it 
could be shown that the earliest transcripts 
were presented at the archdeacon’s visitations 
and remained under the archdeacon’s care ; 
and also that the seventieth Canon was not 
creating a new practice in requiring copies, 
but was merely regulating an existing custom. 
My immediate purpose in calling attention 
to this matter is to ask three questions. Can 
any one give me— 

1. A reference to any charge or injunction 
by a bishop or archdeacon dealing with 
transcripts before 1598 ! 

2. A reference to any case of “minister or 
churchwardens” being “convented” according 
to the seventieth Canon for being negligent 
either in writing the register or in trans- 
mitting a true copy? (I am aware of the 
Exeter diocese Ashburton case given by 
Reynolds, p. 209, without date, probably to 
be referred to some date near after 1606.) 

3. A reference to any injunction or charge 
from bishop or archdeacon, after the Restora- 
tion, requiring the clergy to see to the recovery 
of the register books taken from them by 
the Act of 1653, or to the getting possession 
of the civil “Parish Register’s” k pre- 
scribed by the same Act? 

O. W. Tancock. 


Little Waltham. 


“Dareason.”—“ Daryason, a country dance, 
older than the Reformation, found its way 
into Wales, where it was set to Welsh 
words” (Baring-Gould, ‘Old Country Life,’ 
1890, ch. vii.). I am anxious to obtain 
further information about this word. Is 
it still in use in any part of Wales! From 
what country did the dance find its way 
into the principality? In what books is it 
mentioned ? A. L. MayHew. 


Menpoza Famiry.— Would any of your 
readers tell me where to obtain the genea- 
logy and armorial bearings of the ancient 
and illustrious family of Ifigio Lopez de 
Mendoza, Count of Tendilla out first ae 
of Santillana ? HENRI DE MENDOZA. 

33, Benson Street, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 


A GerorGiAN INscriIpTION IN DuBLIN.— 
Who composed the Latinish inscription on 


the pedestal of the equestrian statue of King 
George II. in St. Stephen’s Square, Dublin ? 
Is it not the most canine of those exposed to 
the public gaze in the British Isles? Will 
the good people of Dublin tolerate it any 
longer ? PALAMEDES. 


PRAYER FoR “ALL Sorts AND CONDITIONS 
or Men.”—Procter (‘Hist. of Book of Common 
Prayer,’ sixteenth ed., 1881, 266) says that this 
ares was most probably composed by Dr. 

eter Gunning. Is anything known positively 
as to author and exact date ? Q. V. 


OpNELL HayporNe is said to have been 
appointed second master or usher of West- 
minster School in 1540. I should be grateful 
for any particulars concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 

Butter: Briren.—Can any 
—— reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly in- 
orm me how a branch of the Birch family 
became connected with a Butler family, and 
if the latter are identical with the Ormonde 
family, Butler being the original surname of 
the Marquess of Ormonde’s family ? 

J. Breen. 

15, Eckington Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


VaLuE or DeEp.—Can any reader give me 
an approximate idea of the value of a parch- 
ment deed relating to some Flanders busi- 
ness, and dated Westminster, 15 February, 
14 Edward I.? It has the Great Seal of Ed- 
ward I. attached, in fair condition. The 
writing is beautiful and clear. 

Water E. Lepcer. 


Joun Litpurne.— Where is the best account 
of John Lilburne (“Freeborn Jack”) to be 
found; and where is the original of the 
ortrait engraved in Knight’s ‘Old English 
Vorthies’ ! DELTA. 

[See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


“Dean Snirt.”—I have a small book, the 
title of which is as follows: “A Pinch—of 
Snuff: composed of curious particulars and 
original anecdotes of Snuff-taking ; as well 
as a Review of Snuff, Snuff-boxes, Snuff- 
shops, Snuff-takers, and Snuff-papers ; with 
the Moral and Physical Effects of Snuff. By 
Dean Snift, of Brazen-Nose. London: Robert 
Tyas, 50 Cheapside. mpcccxt.” Who was 
“Dean Snift”? H. ANDREWs. 

{It is by Benson Earle Hill. See Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseu- 
donymous Literature.’] 


Tue Surp Oxrorp.—I wish to meet with 
an account of an engagement with the Dutch 
in Bengal River in 1759, an ancestor of mine 
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having held an important position in the 
ship Oxford, He belonged to H.E.LC. mari- 
time service. M.A.Oxon. 


Sone WantTep.—Can any one give me the 
words, and, if possible, the melody, of the 
American war song “ We’re coming, Father 
Abraham”? J. B. 


“Snor” or Lanp.—Will any reader kindly 
state the meaning of the word shot as applied 
to land? It occurs frequently in an old map 
of Hitchin. J. HoLLanp. 

24, Gordon Street, W.C, 


[Halliwell gives as a meaning an angle of land.) 


Hymn-Boox.—-Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
say where a copy can be obtained of a hymn- 
book for use in schools by (I think) a Mr. 
Duncan Hume, who wrote many of the tunes? 
One hymn is called ‘The Little Pilgrim,’ and 
there is a simple tune to the Rogation hymn 
“To Thee, our God, we fly.” 

G. E. Money. 


Sayine or A Jesurr Divine.—There is a 
saying often attributed to some Jesuit divine 
that if he had the teaching of the children up 
to seven years of age or thereabouts, he cared 
not who had them afterwards. Who was 
this, and what were the precise van P 


SENTENCE IN Westcorr.—I shall be glad 
to know in which volume of Westcott’s 
sermons is one on ideals, or in which occurs 
a sentence like the following :—“ It is only a 
high ideal which prevents monotony of work 
becoming monotony of life.” 4 


GresHam’s Law.—Who was that Gresham, 
described as a Master of the Mint, who for- 
mulated the maxim known as Gresham’s law? 
What are the dates of birth and death ? 

Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Rev. CHarLes Bernarp Gipson.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me when and 
where this clergyman died? He was the 
author of a ‘ aap | of the County and City 
of Cork.’ I can only trace him up to 1885, 
when, according to Crockford, he resided at 
West Hackney and was chaplain of Shore- 
ditch Workhouse and Infirmary. He had 
formerly been a Congregational minister and 
lecturer of St. John’s, Hoxton, but was 
ordained in 1867 by the Bishop of London. 
He was an M.R.LA. His ‘History of Cork’ 
is much esteemed in certain circles, though 
far from being reliable (what historian is ?) in 
every detail, as I had occasion to show in 


Archeological Journal, when treating of the 
Earldom of Desmond. Pie 


Henry Hunt, M.P.—I have a small engray- 
ing (steel), 34 in. by 63? in., inscribed ‘Recanta- 
tion of Mr. Hunt in the House of Commons.’ 
It represents Mr. Hunt in closely buttoned 
coat, with outstretched hand, speaking from 
thesecond bench in the old House of Commons. 
On the bench in front are three figures, all 
looking towards Mr. Hunt. The nearest looks 
like Sir R. Peel, the second is a very tall man 
with arms folded, the third (without hat) is 
bald, and is holding his chin. In the right- 
hand corner is a_bucolic-looking member 
whom I judge to be William Cobbett. He is 
standing on the floor, and raising his hat toa 
tall, white-haired man dressed in black, who 
has apparently doffed his hat to Mr. Cobbett. 
Will any reader kindly tell me to what 
the picture refers, and if I am correct in 
naming the figures? Thirteen other faces 
are in the picture. CLIo. 


Frencu TitLes or Nosiiity oN SaALe.—The 
following advertisement occurs in Le Journal, 
19 Mars, 1898, a Parisian paper which has 
a very large circulation: “ Hte. noblesse: 
vicomte, duc, marquis, 26 ans, recher. mari 
trés riche, adopterait enfant ou vendrait 
titres. Pas d’ag. Ecr. A. de V. p. restante, 
Marseille,” which I thus translate: “The 
higher nobility : a viscount, duke, and mar- 
quis, aged 26, desires a very wealthy marriage, 
to adopt a child, or sell his titles. No agencies. 
Write A. de V.,” &c. Can any one tell me if 
the French laws permit the sale of titles or a 
reversion for life and under what conditions? 
Also, if the purchase by any one not of French 
nationality would be valid and gpod under 
French law ? WALTER Crovucn, 


Wanstead. 
Metton Cius.—Can I find any information 
about this club? 8. 


Mr. Jonn CuapMan.—Can any one tell me 
how to find out in what year Mr. John Chap- 
man resigned the post of Marshal of the 
Queen’s Bench Prison? It is thought to have 
been between 1815 and 1842. 

M. ELLEN Poors. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


Eneiish GramMar.—At some time about 
the middle of the present century some 
teachers of =_— grammar raised the 
standard of revolt against the definite and 
indefinite articles, which they reduced to the 
category of adjectives, and instructed children 
to parse them as such. I remember reading 


November, 1894, in the Cork Historical and! 
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schools had grammars which laid down this 
new doctrine, but I cannot recall the writer's 
name or the date. Can any of your readers 
inform me with whom this innovation ori- 
ginated, and whether there was any con- 
troversy on the subject, or in what manner it 
came to get a footing in elementary educa- 
tion ? J. EARLE. 
Oxford. 


Seers Famity.—l should be glad to have 
the genealogy to enable me to discover the 
ancestors of Michael Seers, of Tring Grove, 
Herts, who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Peachy, Bart. (he died 1744, according 
to Berry’s ‘Sussex Genealogies,’ p. 106), and 
also of John Seer, Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 
1723. Can any one inform me whether the 
spelling of these names is derived from Sers 
or Sirr (respecting which families a query 
appeared 8 S, xii. 429), or refer me to any 
works giving information ! FENGATE. 


Beplics, 
SMOLLETT: HIS DEATH AND BURIAL. 
(9% S. i. 201.) 

To the Englishman resident in Leghorn 
Mr. Bucuan TELFER’s statement that Smollett 
is not buried in the old British cemetery 
there comes as something of a shock, and he 
devoutly hopes that Mr. TeLrer may be mis- 
taken. When the chance English traveller 
came to Leghorn the resident, despairing of 
with the recondite fascina- 
tions of what Mr. TELFER somewhat too 
unkindly calls an “unattractive seaport 
town,” was able hitherto to take him to the 
= of the celebrated author of ‘Humphry 

Jinker. I hope to show that Mr. TELFER 
has not yet proved his case to the hilt. But 
first of all I will deal with the date of 
Smollett’s death. 

The monument in the cemetery and the 
“consular registers,” or, to give them the 
name they bear on the cover, the “ Chapel 
Registers of the Protestant Society at Leg- 

orn,” give the date as 16 September, 1773; 
Sir Walter Scott gives it as 21 October, 1771; 
Sir Horace Mann as 17 September, 1771. 

here exists important testimony to show 
that Sir Horace is absolutely accurate. 
Smollett, in his last days, was attended by 
two medical men—Thomas Garden, doctor to 
the British Factory, and Giovanni Gentili, a 
Tuscan physician, given to recording 
extensive notes on his patients and medical 
matters generally. These notes are preserved 
in nine MS. volumes in the Riccardiana 


Library at Florence (Cod, 3280, et seq.). I 
have not seen them, but the learned Prof. 
Francesco Pera, in his ‘ Curiosita Livornesi’ 
(p. 316), quotes Dr. Gentili’s observations 
relating to Smollett. The following is a 
literal and therefore somewhat uncouth trans- 
lation :— 

**M. (sic) Smollett, aged fifty, a man of historical 
talent (Sept. 1772), asthmatic, suffers from colic, 
insomnia, diarrhcea, convulsions, fever. Has some 
vigour; very fiery and ardent temperament; will 
not drink. Visited him for the first time on 
Saturday evening, 14 September. Dr. Garden on 
the 15th proposed blisters. He has an eruption 
that looks poisonous. It is thought that he may 
have become infected with it at the new rooms of 
S.P. (/e nuore stanze di S.P.). His female relations 
are healthy. He dies asthmatic and wasted away, 
without any effort to help himself. He passed away 
the night of 17 September. A cordial of Rhine 
wine had been ordered him, ac. di can. zucch. He 
was a man of lively talent, bearing all the distempers 
of life, but almost misanthropic. He lived eighteen 
years with his wife in perfect harmony; had a 
daughter by her who wrote poetry (poefara). He 
was of a very irascible temperament, but thoughtful 
and devoted to political and historical studies.” 

Now 14 September in 1771 fell upon a 
Saturday, pon therefore, having regard to 
Sir Horace Mann’s very positive statement, I 
look upon Gentili’s September, 1772 (it was 
leap year too), as an error, and consider that, 
thanks to Prof. Pera’s painstaking researches, 
we may now take it as an established fact 
that Smollett died on the night of Tuesday, 
17 September, 1771. 

Mr. TELFER states that the entry in the 
register of the Protestant Society, which 
runs (the register is before me as I write 
“Dr. Tobias George Smollett died y* 16t 
Sepr 1773—« was buried the day following— 
by James Haggarth,” is “ considered a forgery 
so far as the chaplain is concerned.” It is, 
think, no forgery, but an endeavour (most 
innocent if very irregular) to supply an omis- 
sion. There is no attempt to imitate the 
Rev. James Haggarth’s holograph entries or 
his signature. When he registered a burial 
the entry ran “buried dy me Jas. Haggarth.” 
The Smollett entry reads “buried by James 
Haggarth.” There are several such irregular 
additions to the register, always in the same 
handwriting, and I am of opinion, after a 
careful examination, that it is the hand writing 
of the Rev. Thomas Hall, Mr. Haggarth’s 
successor. I should suppose that Mr. Hall, 
noticing from chance circuinstances that the 
registers were incomplete, did what he could 
to supply omissions. One such addition of 
his, indeed, is followed by a statement of his 
reasons for making it, and is backed by his 
signature. It is therefore almost certain that 
the Smollett entry in the register was taken 
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by Mr. Hall from the grave which he found 
in the cemetery, and not, as Mr. TELFER 
porn, that the date on the monument was 
taken from the register. Mr. Hall came to 
Leghorn in 1783. 

Where did Smollett die? Not near Leghorn, 
Mr. TELFER says, otherwise his Majesty’s 
consul, Sir John Dick, would have reported 
the death and burial officially to the Secretary 
of State or to his Majesty’s Envoy at 
Florence. Not necessarily, I think. It is no 
part of the duty of pce: officers to report 
officially the deaths of distinguished writers. 
If Mr. Ruskin were to die in Leghorn I should 
ny attend his funeral, but I should 
make no report on the subject to my official 
superiors. Even Sir Horace Mann, in the 
despatch quoted by Mr. Te.rer, adds the 
news of Smollett’s death in an unofticial post- 
script written in his own hand. Then, again, 
a consul’s duties are not confined to a city, 
but extend over a district; and if it had 
been Sir John Dick’s duty to report 
Smollett’s burial in Leghorn, it would equally 
have been his duty te report the burial near 
Leghorn. 

But Smollett certainly did not die in 
Leghorn. Neither, I think, did he die at 
Montenero, and certainly not on “the banks 
of tl e Arno, outside the city of Pisa,” for in 
the latter case he would have been attended 
by a Pisan medical man, and not by Dr. 
Gentili, who lived in Leghorn. A persistent 


local tradition points to his residence in 1771 | 


as being the Villa Gamba at Antignano. | 


Antignano is a fishing village and small sea- | 


bathing place some four miles to the south of 
Leghorn. The villa itself (a charming spot) 
is outside the village, about three-quarters of 
a mile further south on the road to Rome. It 
lies well back from the road, and is placed at 
some altitude. Locally it is known as “Il 
Giardino,” from the great beauty of its situa- 
tion and its grounds. It lies below the range 
of the Montenero hills, but is ecclesiastically 
in the parish of Antignano. It is quite con- 
ceivable, however, that Smollett dated his 
letters from Montenero, because, being near 
Montenero, and it being a much better known 

lace than Antignano, he may well have 
imagined that he was in Montenero. A letter 
addressed to him “Montenero” would cer- 
tainly have found him. The Villa Gamba 
came into the possession of the Niccolai 
Gamba family about 1820. In Smollett’s day 
it appears to have been grand-ducal property, 
a circumstance which may perhaps enable 
me to establish his residence there on my 
next visit to Florence. The villa was subse- 
quently acquired by the Sampieri family. 


| 


Dr. Giuseppe Vivoli, author of the voluminous 
‘ Annali di Livorno,’ published in 1844, states 
sitively that Smollett wrote ‘Humphry 
‘linker’ at the Villa Gamba and died there, 
and that English travellers repair thither as 
to a place of pilgrimage. The present pro- 
— of the villa, Signor Eugenio Niccolai 
Jamba, informs me that he sleeps in the 
room where Smolleté died. 

And where was Smollett buried? Not on 
his own property, for he had none. And is 
it likely that his body was taken from Antig- 
nano, almost past the gates of the British 
cemetery, for interment in some private pro- 
perty on the banks of the Arno? Surely 
not. Where then could he, a Protestant, be 
buried except in the British cemetery? As 
regards the error in the date of the monu- 
ment, it can only be accounted for by 
ignorance or carelessness, for the date itself 
is proof that it was erected some years after 
Smollett’s death. As regards the plain 
monument said to have been erected by his 
widow, bearing an epitaph written by Dr. 
Armstrong, I should suppose that it was an 
intention of the widow never carried into 
effect, and that the “spirited inscription” 
got no further than the paper on which Dr. 
Armstrong wrote it. 

The inscription on the column erected by 
Smollett’s cousin on the banks of the Leven 
states that the great novelist is buried 
“prope Liburni portum in Italia.” It would 
be natural to infer from this that Smollett 
was buried near, but not in, Leghorn. But 
the old cemetery was at the time of Smollett’s 
death outside the town walls. It is now in Leg- 
horn by a subsequent extension of the walls; 
it was then outside Leghorn, and therefore 
“ pro would be quite consistent with 
burial in the old cemetery. To this day old 

ple among the “ popolo” in its neighbour- 
ool say, Vado a Livorno (“IT am going into 
Leghorn”), though the new enclosure has 
placed their quarter well within the town 
these last sixty years. 

Still Mr. Tetrer has in favour of his theory 
the fact that there is no regular entry of the 
burial in the register. There is evidence in 
the register to show that Mr. Haggarth was in 
Leghorn in August and October, 1771, but 
none to show that he was either present or 
absent in September. That the registers 
were not so carefully kept as might have 
been wished Mr. Hall’s additions prove, but 
it is certainly difficult to understand how so 

reat a celebrity as Smollett could come to 
fave been forgotten. If the grave were 
opened the point might be set at rest. And 
would it not be well that the correct date of 
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death should now be added to the existing 
monument? 


spectre, the oldest of these, according to the 
same authority, being “ witch.” In this sense 


Other facts and observations on this sub- | masca is of great antiquity, occurring as it 


ject occur to me, but I fear this note is 
already over-lengthy. Iam on the spot, and 
shall be glad to be of use to any one interested 
in the matter. 
MontTGoMERY CARMICHAEL, 
British Vice-Consul at Leghorn. 


“Mascot” (9% i. 229).—.Mascotte appears 
in Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s ‘ Dictionnaire,’ 
now in course of publication. It is there said 
to be a Provencal word, diminutive of masco, 
witch, and to have been popularized by 
Edmond Audran’s comic opera Da Mascotte,’ 
which was performed for the first time at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens, Paris, 29 Dec., 1880. Masco, 
a modern Provengal word, is aftirmed by the 
same authority to be of unknown origin, 
while muascotte itself is defined as meaning, in 
familiar speech, “personne, chose considérée 
comme portant bonheur.” In the words of 
a ballad in the opera (I. ii.) :— 

Un jour, le diable, ivre d’orgueil, 
Choisit dans sa grande chaudi¢re 
Des démons qu’avaient l’mauvais cil, 
Et les envoya sur la terre! 
Mais le bon Dieu, not’ protecteur, 
il ’apprit, créant de suite 
anges qui portaient bonheur, 
Chez nous les envoya bien vite ! 
Ces envoyés du paradis 
Sont des mascottes, mes amis, 
Heureux celui que le ciel dote 
D’une mascotte ! 
Sitét que dans une maison 
Un de ces anges-la pénétre, 
C'est la vein’, la chance a foison 
apporte son heureux maitre... 
Est-ce un malade ? il est guéri! 
Un pauvr’? de suite il fait fortune ! 
Si c'est un malheureux mari, 
Il perd la femm’ qui l’importune ! 
Ces envoyés, Ke. 
The ‘Supplément au Dict. d’Argot’ of Loré- 
dan Larchey, 1880, p. 82, notices the word 
thus: “Mascotte, fétiche de joueur (Rigaud).” 
It is also in Gase’s ‘ Dict. of the Fr. and Engl. 
Languages’: “ Mascotte, mascot, mascotte, 
ambler’s fetish.” “Mascot” is merely an 
nglish spelling, like “ballot” from the 
obsolete hallotte. 

Honnorat, in his ‘Vocabulaire Frangais- 
Provengal,’ published at Digne in 1848, gives 
as the Provencal for enchant-eur, -eresse, 
“masca, sorciera,” both words feminine in 
form, while masco is apparently masculine. 
It is obviously identical with the Low Latin 
masea, which, says Scheler, was antecedent 
to the masculine form mascus, and which had 


does in the ancient legal code of the Lom- 
bards: “Nullus presumat aldiam ancillam, 
quasi strigam, que dicitur Masca, occidere” 
(see Du Cange for the reference). Emanuele 
d’Azeglio, in his ‘Studi sul Dialetto Pie- 
montese,’ published at Turin in 1886, includes 
masea in his list of purely Piedmontese words, 
defining it as “spirito folletto, larva,” ¢.e., 
hobgoblin or phantom. Scheler, however, 
asserts that the word still means a witch in 
Piedmont ; and perhaps this meaning is 
exemplified in the phrase “furb com na 
masca” (cunning as a witch ?), applied, says 
Azeglio at p. 71, to one who will not let him- 
~ be ed game of (“non si lascia corbel- 
are”). 

It is strange that the Low Latin masca 
should be ignored by the authority cited at 
the very beginning of the present communi- 
cation. Most etymologers would be satisfied 
if they could trace any word in current use 
to so remote a date as that of the ‘Lex 
Longobardorum.’ How the provision of this 
law against the slaying of masce in the social 
position of semi-bondwomen should be inter- 
preted, I am unable to judge ; but the Pro- 
vencal word must evidently have acquired a 
g meaning in order to yield mascotte. I 
note in conclusion, as an interesting fact, that 
masca, witch, although not connected etymo- 
logically with Fr. masque, face-cover, may 
perhaps account for the abusive term masque 
applied to females, and usually treated as a 
distinct word. Frenchmen wrote as if they 
thought so two hundred years ago, for I find 
in Boyer’s ‘ Dictionary’: “ Masque, an ugly 
Witch or Jade ; Que la peste soit la Masque, 
deuce take her for a Witch.” F. ADAMs. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 

This word has become so thoroughly Eng- 
lish (having been used as the name of a 
London paper) that I may be pardoned for 
giving its history at some length, especiall 
as it appears to have been unknown to bot 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ as stated by the 
querist, and to the best of our slang diction- 
aries, Farmer and Henley, as I find by con- 
sulting my copy. As an element of English 
and American slang the word dates back, 
of course, to the comic opera ‘La Mascotte, 
so that the point really at issue is how the 
composer of that work arrived at it. There 
is in Paris a periodical entitled Jntermédiaire 
des Chercheurs et Curiewx, started in 1864, as 
expressly stated in its opening advertise- 
ment, to “imiter et naturaliser” in France 


the several meanings of witch, incubus, and “une feuille périodique anglaise, le Wotes 
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and Queries.” In the volume for 1881, the 
year treading close on that in which the 
opera first saw the light, and when it could 
still be described as “la nouvelle piéce des 
Bouffes - Parisiens,” we find an inquiry as 
to the origin of its name; and in the replies 
the mystery is unravelled. The title belongs 
tothe patois of Marseilles, of which city the 
composer Audran was a native, and by him 
it was suggested to the librettists. Wascotte 
is a diminutive of masque, and if Mr. BuTLer 
turns again to Littré, under the latter word, 
he will find, not, indeed, any mention of 
mascotte, but something that bears upon it, 
viz., examples of the use of masque in that 
sense of “sorcerer” or “sorceress” which is 
at the bottom of the whole matter. To be 
brief, a mascotte is anything or anybody that 
brings good fortune ; the term can be applied 
with equal propriety to a sixpence with a 
hole in it, a habit, such as spitting for luck, 
or a person, as in the opera. In this last 
sense the word is very old as far back as 
1399 we find a woman alluded to as Petronille 
la Mascotte. The opposite of the mascotte, in 
the south of Europe, is the evil eye ; in the 
United States, where the word mascotte has 
made itself a permanent home, its reverse is 
indicated by the slang word hoodoo or voodoo, 
which will be found in the ‘Century Diction- 
ary, but with a false etymology. It is not 
French, but pure Negro, and was proved by 
the late Sir n. F. Burton to belong to the 
language of Dahomey. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Yourcorrespondent will find mascotand also 
mascotte (the French spelling) in Webster’s 
‘English Dictionary,’ latest edition (George 
Bell & Sons), and mascotte in Barrére’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Argot and Slang’ (Whittaker & 
Co.), 1889, translated by “gambler’s fetish.” 

F. E. A. Gase. 


Brighton. 


“Her Masesty’s Opposition” (7 8. xii. 
468 ; 8 §. vii. 69, 151; viii. 211).—A corre- 
spondent in the Standard of 27 Nov., 1897, 
wrote :— 

“With regard to the origin and history of most 
things it is safe to turn to Notes and Queries. 

ere is no oracle whose wisdom and knowledge 
of matters historic is more unimpeachable. But as 
regards the origin and history of this phrase Votes 
and Queries is not infallible.’ 

After reviewing the information already 
given in its columns, the writer furnishes 
other references to the speeches of Lord 
Brougham and of Mr. Cam Hobhouse, M.P., 
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which Lord Redesdale and De Quincey em- 
ployed it.” Everarp Home CoLeMAN, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Grus Street (8 S. xii. 108, 212, 251, 373; 
9 §. i. 15).—The information furnished by 
the many correspondents respecting this 
world-famous thoroughfare prompts one to 
ask for more. In ~— Coleman’s ‘ Players 
and Playwrights’ (1888) several references 
made, in vol. i, to Pheebe Carey (Mrs. 
| Cuthbert), the reputed sister of Edmund 
Kean, and I quote the following, which Mr. 
Coleman himself extracts from an anonymous 
‘ Life of Edmund Kean’: “ Kean now played 
at the Grub Street Theatre for the benefit of 
his sister Phebe Carey, who acted with him 
on that occasion and has never since been 
heard of.” Where was this Grub Street 
Theatre? In Grub Street? Can any reader 
give me any particulars of this playhouse? 

S. J. A. F, 


When I read the assertion that the exist- 
ence of Grub Street had been denied it 
occurred to me that I possessed books pub- 
lished in that street, but I was unable to find 
any. I have, however, just opened “ Dis- 
coveries | or | an Exploration | and | Expli- 
cation | of | some ‘Enigmatical Verities, 
hitherto | not handled by any Authour | by 
S. Sheppard | London; Printed by B. Alsop, 
near the | Upper Pump in Grubstreet. 1652.” 

W. H. Davin. 

46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


Tennyson Famity (7 S: xii. 188, 252; 
sth S. iii. 21)—The charming life of the 
|late Lord Tennyson, by his son, begins 
| by stating that “the Tennysons may pro- 
bably in their origin have n Danes, and 
they appear to have settled north of the 
Humber, in Holderness.” Reference is then 
made to the earliest notice of them—in 1343 
—as pointed out by me in ‘N. & Q.,’ but the 
gap tebeun the Tudor yeomanry of the 
name and the poet’s ancestor Ralph Tennyson 
(1672-1735), father of Michael the apothecary 
of Preston, in Holderness, is by the author 
only vaguely filled up. He says: “From 
| these Gkehdornan) Tennysons, through a 
Lancelot Tennyson of Preston, and Ralph 
Tennyson, who raised a troop of horse to 
support William IIL, descends Michael” 
| (above named). It is clear, however, there 
cannot be more than two or three generations 
missing. In the Preston parish register we 
| find a “ Michael Tenison married 16 Nov., 1598.” 
| This entry was given in a paper in the East 


who, he alleges, was the originator of the Riding 7'ransactions as an example of the 


expression in a speech 


delivered on 10 April,| carelessness of the registrars in not even 


1826, “which is earlier than the dates on| troubling to record the bride’s name! In 
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1610 Ralph Tennyson of Paul got a licence to 
marry Agnes Gibson of Thorn Gumbold. 
Lancelot 1s by no means a common name, but 
there was a Lancelot Colman of Preston 
whose administrator's bond at York is dat 
October, 1650. This shows at least that the 
name then existed at Preston. 

A Ralf Tennyson of Keyingham was dead 
1685, when Frances his widow was granted 
administration ; and a William Tennyson of 
the same place died 1734, who had married at 
Holy Trinity, Hull, in 1711, Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Charles Robinson, of Beverley. They 
will in all probability be found to be related 
to, if not descended from, Marmaduke Tenny- 
son, of Long Ryston, who married F rances, 
daughter of Thomas Hellard, of Little Ryston 
(Visit. Yorks, sags and has been before men- 
tioned by me in ‘N. & Q!’ 

I notice that a Mr. Collins, of Hobart Town, 
has taken the name of Tenison as a descendant 
of Archbishop Tenison, and his pedigree is 

rinted in Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry,’ vol. ii. 
He was, however, clearly indebted to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for the archbishop’s connexion with Holder- 


ness. 

The poet’s dialect poem ‘The Northern 
Farmer,’ we read (‘Life,’ ii. 32), was recited by 
a Mr. Creyke at a farmhouse in Holderness 
one evening to some oe gene farmers, 
and was not only greatly enjoyed, but tho- 
roughly endenbaed by them. One said: 
“Dang it, that caps owt. Now, sur, is that i’ 
print! because if it be I ll buy the book, cost 
what it may.” A. 8. Exuis. 

Westminster. 


Lonpon Brince (9 §S. i. 188).—If Mr. 
CLARK will state the dates and nature of his 
evidence, probably one of your contributors 
will satisfy him. It is a trifle unreasonable 
to ask so incomplete a question, when his 
earliest date could so easily have been 
given as a terminus a quo for research in 
earlier records. 


A SeTrLEMENT FROM THE PYRENEES IN 
THE MipLanp Counties (8 xii. 448).—Is 
it quite certain that the earliest record of 
Crocus nudiflorus in England is 1738? There 
was certainly intercourse between the north 
of Spain and English herb-gardens before 
1700. Gerard, after describing the different 
varieties of “ wilde Saffron,” and among them 
Crocus montanus autumnalis flore matore 
albido ceruleo (? Crocus nudiflorus), says :— 

“All these wilde Saffrons we have growing in 
our London gardens. Those. which doe floure 
in Autumne do grow upon certaine craggy rocks in 
Portugall, not farre from the sea side. e other 
have been sent over unto us, some out of Italy, and 


| some out of Spaine, by the labour and diligence of 
| that notable learned Herbarist Carolus Clusius, out 
of whose Observations, and partly by seeing them 
in our owne gardens, we have set downe their 
description.” 

If, as I suppose, Gerard here refers to 
C. nudiforus among other varieties, may it 
not have escaped to the fields? Some botanists 
have even supposed it to be indigenous in 
England. C. B. 


Lerrers §. i. 169, 211, 
258).—Will Pror. Skeat kindly say how it 
can be with any certainty laid down that 
the name of the M.E. letter (g), namely, yee, 
was pronounced yea? And by the language 
signals yea is the yay sound signified ? 


Sepoy Mutiny (9 §. i. 208).—Your corre- 
spondent will find a rather full representation 
of the treacherous and cruel treatment of the 
English prisoners by Nana Sahib at Cawn- 
pore, before and at their final massacre in 
the boats, in ‘ Rujub the — 

HAS. INMAN. 


Otto Trevelyan, gives an account of 
prisoners at Cawnpore. A. B 


Poems (9 i. 227).—The author of “Which 
is the happiest death to die?” is James 
Edmeston. See Schaff and Gilman’s ‘Library 
of Religious Poetry,’ p. 871, “A Real Occur- 
rence,” &c, C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

Bath, 


ARMORIAL (8 §. xii. 467).—The family of 
Hutten belonged originally to Franconia and 
divided into three branches : Hutten-Steckel- 
berg (arms, Gu., two bendlets or; crest, a pair 
of wings gu., each charged with two bendlets 
as in the arms), Hutten-Frankenberg, and 
Hutten-Stolzenberg (arms, Gu., two bends or ; 
crest, a man’s head, &c.). Ulrich von Hutten 
was a member of the Steckelberg branch. 
There is another family, Hutten-Czapski, not 
connected with the above Huttens. 

The family Hutter, or Hiitter, von Hams- 
bach, extinct Bavarian nobility, lived at 
Landau-an-der-Isar (arms, Sa., a tent arg.; 
crest, a wing sable charged with a tent arg.). 

hope Mr. Horr will excuse my saying 
that he has drawn rather too hasty a con- 
clusion with regard to the crests of the two 
families mentioned in his query. He states 
that, because a wing forms a part of the crest 
of each family, “both crests are similar.” 
This cannot exactly be denied, but it should 
be pointed out, not only that in German 
heraldry wings are very common as crests, 


but also that the crest of Hutten v. Steckel- 


*‘Cawnpore,’ by the Right Hon. Sir —- 
the 
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berg is a pair of wings charged with bends, 
while the crest of Hutter is a single wing 
charged with a tent. There is certainly 
nothing in the arms to suggest that the two 
families were related, and any statement to 
that effect can only be surmise, for I believe 
Tam correct in saying that no relationship 
has yet been proved. Leo CULLETON, 


Linwoon’s Picture GALLeries (8 §. xii. 
449, 517).—David Copperfield seems to have 
been rather bored by this exhibition when 
he attended his old nurse Peggotty thither. 
He afterwards remembered it chiefly, with- 
out commendation of any of its component 
parts, as a “ mausoleum of needlework, favour- 
able to self-examination and repentance” 
(see chap. xxxiii. of his ‘Personal History’ 
in Charles Dickens's transcript). Thackeray, 
too, in his sparkling essay on the ‘Leech 
Pictures,’ reprinted in his ‘Works’ from the 
Quarterly Review, No. 191, of December, 1854, 
turns up his nose sarcastically at this tame 
great-grandmother’s treat for girls, and at 
other maudlin shows of the period, such as 
“West's Gallery” and the waxwork (not 
Tussaud’s) in Fleet Street, the latter of which 

loried in a refreshing group of “the dead 
by and the Princess Charlotte lying in 
state.” As germane to the subject in hand, 
I noticed some time ago in a bookseller’s 
catalogue* the following two items of needle- 
work, viz.: “ Map of Europe divided into its 
several States, according to, &c., by Anne 
Edgecumbe, 1807,” and “ Map of England and 
Wales, Martha Matthews fecit, April 19, 
1784,” both described as “ beautifully em- 
broideied in coloured silks on a silk ground.” 
I dimly remember one or two faded speci- 
mensof some such creationsas still neglectedly 
extant in a rambling old country mansion 
near Hurley, in Berkshire, thirty or forty years 
ago. Buta ae of young ladies (with 
a chance bishop among them) which bustles 
along on the “bike ” is little likely, one may 
suppose, to recover a taste for painfully toil- 
ing at such wearisome and eye-torturing 
tasks as these. A pleasant canter on horse- 
back, or even a spurt on the parvenu “wheel,” 
through pleasant country scenes in the fresh 
bracing air, is worth a hundred worsted sheep 
and shepherdesses, or beautifully embroidered 
silken maps, which at best must soon become 
a very weariness of the flesh both to giver 
and receiver, however scarce at the present 
day and desirable in collections of curiosities 
of a bygone age. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


gsc. ‘Charing Cross Catalogue,’ No. 1, 


Tue GoLpEN Key (8 §. xii. 408 ; 9S. i. 98). 
—The allusion to the ‘‘key” occurs not in 
Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ but in Henry 
Peacham’s ‘ Minerva Britanna,’ 1612, p, 38, 
The key is there figured with a pair of wings 
overt attached, like the ta/aria of Mercury, 
and accompanied by the following lines :-- 

The Waightie Counsels, and affaires of state, 

The wiser mannadge, with such cunning skill, 

Though long locked up, at last abide the fate, 

f common censure, either good or ill : 

And greatest secrets, though they hidden lie, 
Abroad at last, with swiftest wings they flie. 
But would not the key obviously be repre- 
sented as “golden,” whether it were 
symbolical of a knowledge of the secrets of 
state or of the secrets in the possession of 
those who wield the magic wand of heal- 
ing? Even asa trade sign—whether of book- 
sellers, as possessing in some degree the key 
of knowledge in general, or of chemists and 
often the old practitioners, as possessing in 
the same degree the key to health, or as the 
symbol of St. Peter, like the cross keys in the 
Papal arms—it is always, I think, “ golden.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAet. 


The transferred meaning is 
enough. But may not the saying have Ti 
connected originally with the badge of office 
worn by the Lord Chamberlain, that golden 
key which the Duke of Devonshire tore off, 
“boiling with anger,” as Macaulay relates ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Rotten Row, NorrincHam §. xii. 347; 
g §. i. 217).—Rotten Rows are nearly as 
plentiful as High Streets, and ‘N. & Q.’ has 

rovided much evidence and many guesses. 
See 1" 8. i. 441; ii. 235; v. 40, 160 ; §. iv. 
358 ; 3@ §. ix. 213, 361, 443; xii. 423, 509. 
There was a Ratton Row at Howden, 1680, and 
another at Beverley, Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ 1829, 
ii. 812. It would be rash to say that all these 
are derived from one source. But there is 
one possible derivation which has not yet 
been suggested and has something in its 
favour. Why should it not be the Red Row? 
There was in Hull a family named Rotten- 
herring, which gave its name to a staith or 
landing-place on the river Hull. The tempta- 


| tion to bring stale fish into the market may 


have been greater then than now; but the 
old form of the name proves that this ancient 
Hull merchant had nothing to do with ancient 


| fish. It was Rothenherring, 7. ¢., Red-herring. 


So there was a German inter named 


'Rothenamer, sometimes printed Rotten- 


hammer ; see ‘ Peintres Célébres,’ Tours, 1857. 
He is entered under both names in Hole’s 
‘Brief Biographical Dictionary,’ 1866 (cf. 
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Yellowhammer). According to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ 
§. viii. 333, 404, there is a family whose name 
occurs as Rottonburgh, Rottonbury, Ratten- 
berry, Rotenberg. Rothenburg, Rottenberg. 
The redness may have been in the soil, or in 
new red-brick houses. Why not a Red Row 
as well as a Red Sea? I may also call atten- 
tion to some possible (or impossible) deriva- 
tions in Hone’s ‘ Ancient p. 


Avutnor oF Book Wantep §. i. 168). 
—I have in my possession a small volume 
which may probably be the same work as 
that Mr. Picorr inquires about. On 
the title-page the description is: “The | 
Campaigns | of | Wellington. | by |... wt. 
Montagu, | Author of the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 
the | ‘ Life of Nelson,’ &c. &c. &e. | London: | 
G. Berger. | 1833.” On p. 1, however, the 
heading is ‘The Life and Campaigns of Wel- 
lington.’ The back of the cover also bears 
the legend ‘Life of Wellington.’ It seems 
to me that Mr. Picott’s is an earlier or a 
later copy of the same book, although it is 
curious to find in his copy the author’s name 
is not given. The points of difference are 
that in mine there is no such illustration 
(although the book has several depicting 
battle scenes) at p. 59, and that the book was 

rinted by Manning «& Co., printers, 4, London 

ouse Yard. But of course mine may be a 
later edition, and I am not sure, as regards 
the illustrations, that it is perfect, there 
being no description of them given. 

C. P. Hare. 


VERBS ENDING IN “-IsH” (9 §. i. 86, 136). 
—My object in referring to receive was to try 
to throw a side light on the derivation of 
these verbs. Pror. SKEAT, however, evidently 
considers their derivation as a chose jugée, 
and for some inscrutable reason refers me 
toa book which, being an historical French 

mmar, says, naturally, nothing at all about 

nglish words derived from French, but a 
Srey deal about the derivation of French 
rom Latin, upon which latter subject I had 
raised no question. He then proceeds to 
discuss the derivation of recezve as a separate 
matter, thus missing the whole point of my 
argument. Briefly, I understand Pror. 
SKEAT’s position to be that the verbs from 
the French are formed upon the stem, and 
that the frequent occurrence of -iss- in the 
conjugation of some verbs in -i led, in 
some of these cases, to -iss- being treated as 
part of the stem. My point is that all the 
verbs from the French should be considered 
together, and that as in the case of verbs in 
-cewve this frequent occurrence in he conju- 


gation does not obtain, the theory built upon 
it is not wholly satisfactory. Pror. SKEAT 
cites occurrences of -iss- which amount to 27 
in the 51 parts of the verb, and to 7 of -ceive 
in 51. But as 2 of the 7 and of the 51—viz., 
the sing. and plur. of the third pres. sub- 
junctive and the same of the third imperative 
—are virtually the same in French, the propor- 
tion should really be taken as 5 in 49. If we 
consider the verbsfrom the French as a whole, 
we may take it as a rule that, so far as form 
is concerned, they might easily be derived 
from these same five parts of the French verb 
which alone give us -ceive-. Four of these 
parts are in the subjunctive, but Pror. SKEAT 
evidently leans towards the solitary fifth part, 
which is in the indicative, thus supplementing 
his advocacy of a derivation based upon 
frequency of occurrence in the conjugation 
with an opinion in favour of a derivation 
paety supported by the most extreme 
infrequency, ?.¢., one occurrence in the whole 
conjugation. 

or the purpose of easy illustration of the 
derivation of verbs in -ish I should have 
thought the third pers. sing. pres. subjunctive 
decidedly better than either the pres. par- 
ticiple or the third pers. plur. pres. indicative, 
as in using it neither the terminal -ant nor 
-ent has to be dealt with. H. RayMEnT. 

Sidcup, Kent. 


“ Mepicus et (9 §. i, 141).— 
For a longer time than I can remember I 
have been familiar with a version of this 
epigram which Mr. Axon does not quote. 
Perhaps he can tell me whose it is. It was 
given in the first reading book in poetry I 
ever used at school, and I have not seen it 
since :— 

Sure surgeon Pythias, sexton Damon, 

Carry a profitable game on. 

The sexton from the plundered grave 

With lint supplies his brother knave ; 

The surgeon, not to be outdone, 

Murders his patients every one, 

Plies them with potions to destroy meant, 

And gives the sexton full employment. 
I used to think the surgeon, at least, was a 
fool for his pains. C. C. B. 


“So pLEAsED” (9 §. i. 188).—This early 
instance, in the draft of a lady’s letter, of the 
vague sincerity of a so is interesting. Of its 
present popularity, similarly situated, there is 
no doubt. But I have not seen it more thickly 
sown than in a recent notice in the Queen of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘Guide to Florence.’ The 
sentence, “He is so saturated with informa- 
tion gained by close observation and close 
study,” must be taken in connexion with 
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what precedes. But what actually follows is 
hardly to be matched: “ He is so candid, so 
sincere, so fearless, so interesting, and his 
little book is so portable and so pretty.” 

It would, however, be a mhtake to suppose 
that the elliptical expression is confined to 
ladies’ letters and ladies’ newspapers. In one 
page of Alison’s ‘History of Europe during 
the French Revolution,’ ii. 54, fourth edi- 
tion, there are two instances: “Their prin- 
ciples......were those so finely expre by 
Louis XVIII.” “The agitation which they 
so sedulously KILLIGREW. 


“To Sue” (9 i. 206)—There is an 
ancient use of this word in the old title of 
the heron, the Aérn-sue (? herring-follower, 
or purswer. Compare to sue by legal process). 
Hern-sue is the popular name of the hora, or 
heron, still in many parts of the North (in 
Craven, for example). Where Shakespeare 
is understood by modern readers to make 
Hamlet say, “I know a hawk from a hand- 
saw,” Shakespeare doubtless meant (even if 
it cannot be ascertained that he did originally 
write) “I know a hawk from a hérn-sue,” 
which is a good equivalent for “I know a 

re from a harrier.” From the phrase as it 
stands one would imagine Hamlet was mad 
enough! Yet he himself is made to tell us, 
“T am but mad north-north-west ; when the 
wind is southerly | know a hawk from a” 
hérn-sue. W. H——n B——y. 


“Jiv, Jtv, KooritKa!” (9 i. 126.)—I 
remember being taught by my great-aunt an 
old forfeit game known as “Jack’s alive, 
oh!” A paper spill was lighted and blown 
out. While any sparks were still visible the 
player holding it repeated to his or her 
neighbour the formula, “ Jack’s alive and like 
to live ; if he dies in your hand it’s a forfeit.” 
The next in rotation was bound to take 
“Jack” when the last word had been pro- 
nounced, and forthwith begin the same 
sentence before passing it on to the next 
person. The one in possession when the last 
— went out of course incurred the forfeit. 
he extreme rapidity with which the formula 
was repeated as the sparks gradually dis- 
appeared was an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment. E. E. Street. 
Chichester. 


Wentworth S. i. 7, 31, 50, 
71).—The enormous number of William 
Wentworths in “Long John” Wentworth’s 
book will cause any one who does not know 
a good deal about this pedigree to waste 
much time in the search recommended by C. 
By the way, he mentions the second edition 


of “Long John’s” book. The first edition, 
which was privately printed, is in many 
points inaccurate, but in answer to C.’s ques- 
tion I may say that the second edition of 
“ Long Salas bodaeal by him, is a trust- 
worthy publication. When “ Long John” sent 
me his book in 1871 I was able to show him 
that his English pedigrees were not sound. 
He afterwards employed, I believe, the ser- 
vices of that distinguished antiquary Col. 
Chester, and in the three-volume edition 
named by C. the errors to be found in the 
two-volume edition were corrected. I repeat, 
however, a suggestion previously made in 
your columns, in answer to the original 
query, that this particular William Went- 
worth had better be searched for in 
Mr. William Loftie Rutton’s ‘ Three 
Branches of the Family of Wentworth,’ 
as he is probably one of the Williams named 
in that book, which makes it unnecessary to 
go through the large number named in the 
complete pedigree of Wentworth. 
C. W. D. 

“Meta Brirannicus” (9 §S. i. 267).—On 
the title-page of the copy in the Royal 
Library of ‘A Letter to the Society of the 
Dilettanti on the Works at Windsor,’ under 
the name of the author is written “ Charles 
Kelsall.” Halkett and Laing give the same 
name in their index, but do not mention this 
letter. Ricnarp R. Hotmes. 

Windsor Castle. 


At 4" 8. vii. 76 the Editor of ‘N. & Q’ 
stated that “ Mela Britannicus” was Charles 
Kelsall, on the authority of the Brit. Mus. 
Cat. w.c 


Works or GREAT AUTHORS ATTRIBUTED TO 
OTHER Writers (9* 8. i. 84).—Aulus Gellius 
distinctly says that the fable of ‘The Lark 
and her Young Ones’ was told by sop, the 
Phrygian. Lucian refers in his ‘Timon’ to 
‘The Dog in the Manger.’ In the note to 
‘The Fox and the Hedgehog’ it is said that 
Aristotle attributes this fable to sop. I 
myself have not seen this passage of Aristotle, 
but no doubt the note is right. It is also 
said that ‘The Wolves and the Sheep’ has 
been quoted by Demosthenes. ‘The Old 
Man and his Sons’ is a classical story, for 
Plutarch mentions it. But possibly the fable 
is manufactured from the story. Phedrus 
acknowledges that his fables are copied from 
sop. And certainly we should be inclined 
to suppose that such fables as ‘The Frogs 
desiring a King,’ ‘The Dog and the Shadow,’ 
and “The Two Wallets, which is entitled by 
Pheedrus‘ De Vitiis Hominum,’ were originated 
by the prince of fabulists. The fables of 
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sop, in the collections of Croxall and others, 
are altogether different from the fables of 
Bidpai or those in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
Two or three of them may be Eastern. There 
is an Indian fable similar to ‘The Serpent 
and the Man,’ but not, I think, exactly the 
same. ‘The Master and his Scholar’ is attri- 
buted to Lokman; but I believe it to be 
indisputable that Lokman, who is a more 
shadowy individual than sop, did not write 
the fables ascribed to him. ‘The Wind and 
the Sun’ is also attributed to Lokman. The 
animals mentioned in the fables are not 
always the same. This,  ageoe is owing to 
a failure of memory on the part of the narra- 
tors. A fable exactly the same as ‘The Fox 
and the Lion’ is told in the note to ‘The 
Shepherd’s Calendar’ of Spenser ; but the 
animals there are the ape and the lion. One 
form of a well-known fable is this. Two men 
sell a bearskin before they have killed the 
bear. They meet the bear, but, instead of 
attacking it, one man climbs a tree. The 
other man falls flat. The bear smells at him, 
and departs. The man who was up the tree 
asks the other what the bear said. The bear’s 
remark is reported to have been, “ You should 
not sell the Eassuhin before you have killed 
the bear.” Shakspeare seems to refer to 
another form of the fable, or else his memory 
was inaccurate :— 
The man that once did sell the lion’s skin, 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. 
‘Henry V.,’ IV. iii. 
I have written once before in ‘N. & Q.’ con- 
cerning the change of animals in those fables 
to which Chaucer refers; and I will not 
repeat my remarks, E. YARDLEY. 


Your correspondent will find an important 
discussion of the question as to whether AZsop 
wrote the fables which go by his name in Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs's ‘ Esop’s Fables as printed by 
Caxton, 1484, with those of Avian, Alfonso, 
and Poggio,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1889. The author- 
ship of the Homeric poems is a subject far 
too vast to be profitably discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
I may, however, remark that in Miss A. M. 
Clerke’s ‘Familiar Studies in Homer’ one 
view of the subject is admirably stated. 

EpwWarD Peacock. 


“Cross” “ Kris ” S. i. 85).—Mr. D. 
Fercuson writes of Javiere, “ Valentyn gives 
as an alternative form Xavier!” This excla- 
mation is surprising. In old Spanish and 
Portuguese both j and » were used to repre- 
sent the sound of French j. The latter 
sometimes had the sound of French ch. One 
has only to think of Xerez, now Jerez, and 
English Sherry. The two letters in modern 


Castilian have the sound of a double or very 
guttural A. The name is said to be a con- 
traction of Basque eche-berri =new-house. The 
great F. Xavier was a Basque of pure blood. 
PALAMEDES. 


REGISTERS OF GUILDHALL CHAPEL (9 §. 
i. 188, 274).—Mr. Burn’s words (3™ §S. iv. 326) 
that “the register of marriages belonging to 
Guildhall Chapel......is not at the church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, as stated in Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ London,” seem to imply that there 
once existed a separate book of such mar- 
riages. Such, I believe, was never the case. 
What Cunningham states (‘London,’ edit. 
1850), when speaking of the parish register 
of St. Lawrence, is that “here are preserved 
the registers belonging to Guildhall Chapel.” 
They (certainly some of them and presumably 
all) are so preserved by being entered chrono- 
logically with the other entries in the parish 
register. Thirteen entries of marriages 
having taken place at Guildhall Chapel are 
thus recorded from 30 Nov., 1670, to 6 Aug., 
1679, as appears from abstracts I took (many 
years ago), which probably do not include 
all that were thus solemnized. G. E. C. 


ALFRED WiGAN=LeEonora Prncorr (9 §. 
i. 268).—Marshall’s ‘Celebrated Actors and 
Actresses’ contains biographical notices of 
Alfred Wigan, and of James Wallack, who 
was an uncle of Miss Pincott, and in each of 
those the date of Mr. and Mrs. Wigan’s mar- 
riage is given as 1841. The book is generally 
accurate. Some part of it (perhaps the whole) 
was, as he told me, written by the late Thomas 
Hailes Lacy. Wm. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Batu Appre (9 §. i. 228).—If your corre- 
spondent will kindly give us the whole 
quotation, with the reference, so that we 
may see the context and know who is the 
author, he will, at any rate, tell us something. 
It is perfectly useless to ask for the sense of 
a word, and at the same time to withhold all 
the information which is to be had concerning 
it. WaLter W. SKEAT. 


CHRISTENING New VEssELs (9* §S. i. 269).— 
Referring to this custom, Mr. W. Jones, in 
his ‘Credulities, Past and Present’ (London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1880), says :— 

“The present custom of christening ships may be 
considered as a relic of the ancient libation prac- 
tised when they were launched. On the completion 
of a ship, it was decked with garlands and flowers, 
and the mariners adorned with crowns. It was 
launched into the sea, with loud acclamations, and 
other expressions of joy, and being purified by a 
priest with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone, 
or in some other manner, it was consecrated to 
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the god whose image it carried. In modern Greece, 
when a ship is launched, the bow is decorated with 
flowers, and the captain takes a jar of wine, which 
he raises to his lips, and then pours upon the deck.” 


H. ANDREWS. 


See Mdlusine, vol. ii., col. 231 and 236 ; and 
vol. iii., col. 239 and 355. It is a rite of pro- 
pitiation. H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


_ Kryrape” (9" §, i. 229).—It is 
just possible that some people will consider 

tishop Wilson likely to be primd facie a 
better judge than Mr. Caine in such a matter 
as this. 
i. 295, where all the story of Katharine Kin- 
red is told. The punishment, he remarks, 
“which to most in our time appears so disgusting, 
was a matter of course in the Isle of Man some 
150 years since; the Bishop’s enemies did not en- 
deavour to use it against him.” 


Epwarp H. MarsHa.t, M.A. 


This case is fully dealt with in Keble’s ‘Life 
of Bishop Wilson’ in the “ Library of Anglo- 
Catholic mm pp. 296-8, 421-2. 

RNEST B. Savace, F.S.A. 


“Damen ” (9% §. i. 227).—Daimen seems to 
be Welsh damwain, accident, chance, whence 
are derived damweinio, to happen, damweiniad, 
a chancing, damaweiniacth, a chance, dam- 
weiniol, accidental. Damwain is a common 
enough noun fem., occurring, e.g., in two 
proverbs : “Damwain pob hely” (“All hunting 
is chance work”); “Ni cheiff dda, nid el yn 
namwain ”(“ Nothing venture, nothing win”), 
literally, “He will get no good unless he go on 
chance.” There appears to have been an older 


masc. form damwyn, which is a little nearer | 


the pronunciation of the Scotch word. 


Ropert RarKkes S. i. 249).—Robert 
Raikes, the founder of Sunday schools, was 
the son of Robert Raikes and Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Richard Drew, of Nailsworth, co. 
Gloucester, his wife. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


> 
7 


Mary Drew, the mother of Robert Raikes, 


was the daughter of the Rev. Richard Drew. | 


She died 30 Oct., 1779, aged sixty-five. It is 
said that she came from the neighbourhood 
of Nailsworth, in this county, but I have not 
been able to trace her birth or her family. It 
would appear that Robert Raikes, gent., had 
been previously married. There was a tomb- 
stone to his first wife in Fairford Church, 
Gloucestershire. Her maiden name was 
Niblett. I have not my note-book at hand, 
or I would give K. particulars. 


H. Y. J. Tayvor. 
Gloucester. 


See Keble’s ‘ Life of Bishop Wilson, | 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
ited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Vol. V. 
H—Haversian. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
A povBLE section of the ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary’ opens out the fifth volume, which is 
destined to include letters H, J, J, A. Its con- 
clusion will, accordingly, see us well on to half 
through the alphabet. The table of figures once 
more supplied shows that in the instalment before 
us, counting main words, combinations explained 
under them, and subordinate entries, we have a 
total of 3,815 words, as against 354 in Johnson, 
1,569 in the ‘ Encyclopedic,’ 2,125 in the ‘Century, 
and 1,920 in Funk’s ‘Standard.’ We have, in addi- 
tion, 15,624 illustrative quotations, against 4,700 in 
all the other named dictionaries collectively. Much 
the largest number of words in the present part 
are of Teutonic orgin, those of Latin origin being 
few, and of Greek still fewer. Alien Oriental words 
are, however, numerous, and representing, it is said 
“several aspirates and gutturals in Arabic an 
other Eastern tongues.” There are, moreover, 
more words than usual the origin of which remains 
obscure or unknown. The articles to which atten- 
tion is drawn by the editor as most important 
consist of the opening essay on the letter H, the 
account of ha/f and its derivatives, occupying 
twenty-seven columns, and that on hand and its 
derivatives, which extends to forty-eight columns. 
What is said about the correct treatment of initial h 
in speech has great interest. It is pointed out that 
in educated speech A is often mute in words such 
as exhaust and exhortation, and in names such as 
Clapham, Durham, and Stanhope. Attention should 
be paid to the use of such words, now obsolete, as 
abhominable, preheminence, and ‘proheme. Among 
words of uncertain origin the most interesting, to 
our thinking, is haunt, in its various senses. The 
use of this in the signification of to practise habi- 
tually goes back to the thirteenth century. The 
futile conjectures on which previous ,dictionaries 
have ventured are dismissed without mention. It is 
uncertain whether the earlier sense in French and 
English was to practise habitually an action or to 
frequent habitually a place. In Robert de Brunne 
we have, “pe kyng said pe pape haunted 
Maumetrie.” For haunting by ima mary ot spiritual 
ings there is nothin than Shakspeare’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ are hanted; 
pray masters, flye masters, helpe.” Milton’s 
—— the Nymphs to daunt 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt 


is not quoted ; but there are abundant instances of 
the use of the word ina similar sense. The use in 
England of the verb fo harpoon is much later than 
that of the substantive, and is, indeed, later than 
it appears to have been in other countries. Harness 
is another word the origin of which is said to be 
obscure. It is often assumed to be of Celtic origin, 
on the strength of the modern Breton word harnes, 
hernez, old iron, and modern Welsh haiarn, iron. 
This derivation is not, however, defensible. In its 
earliest recorded use harness was applied to ships. 
| Yet another word of obscure origin is Aar/ot, first 
used of men, as a vagabond or rogue, and not till a 
couple of centuries later applied to women. All 
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the fanciful derivations of this word are scouted or 
unmentioned. We should like to hazard a con- 

ture on the word harlock, as applied to a tlower 
y Drayton, but are prudent, anc refrain. Under 
hair the explanation of many proverbs is supplied. 
The gradua arrival at the present figurative use of 
harbinger as a forerunner, from its first sense as a 
harbourer or host, is very interesting to trace. 
Hangment, in the use “‘ what the hangment ”=what 
the deuce, must be much, very much, older than 
1825, but probably only as a colloquialism, not 
likely to get into print. One would have expected 
to find a use of hang-dog earlier than 1687. Fully to 
understand handkerchief we must wait for a later 
instalment of the volume, under kerchief, the origin 
of which, couvrir and chef=head, seems plain 
enough, Handicap is a word the history of which 
js obscure, What is known concerning it is told 
with commendable fulness. Hamper, again, in the 
sense of to restrain or hold back from roving, is one 
more word of obscure origin, though its use goes 
back to the fourteenth century. Wherever the 
student or the reader turns he will find matter of 
historical interest. Its treasures are, in fact, 
inexhaustible. 


ertain Tragical Discourses of Bandello. Trans- 
Otel into English by Geffraie Fenton, Anno 1567. 

To the delightful and rapidly augmenting series of 
“Tudor Translations” have been added two further 
volumes, worthy in all respects of the companion- 
ship into which they are thrust. We are personally 
anxious to see the collection enriched by Mabbe’s 
translation of the ‘ Novelas Exemplares’ of Cer- 
vantes. This aspiration, however, we must leave 
to Mr. Henley and Mr. Nutt; and we are, mean- 
while, more than content to receive this edition or 
instalment—we are not quite able to say which—of 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton’s translation of the ‘ Histoires 
Tragiques’ of Belleforest and Boistuau. Such is 
the su character of the book now reprinted. 
Mr. rt Langton Douglas, who supplies the 
introduction, and who is rather disappointingly 
sparing of bibliographical varticulars, accepts this 
view. The translation is, however, reprinted from 
the first edition, which appeared in 1 The title 
of this is ‘Certaine Tragicall Discourses written 
oute of Frenche and Latin by Geoffraie Fenton,’ &c., 
the publisher being Thomas Marshe. This title in 
the reprint has undergone many modifications, the 
rincipal being the omission of the two words “and 
Eatin” Then, again, the first part only of the 
‘Histoires Tragiques’ appeared in France in 1560 
in 4to., and was reprinted in 1561, and again in 
1566. A subsequent portion appeared in 1567-8, 
and a third part, by Belleforest, in 1571, while the 
concluding portion of the Italian — did not 
see the light until 1573. Now it is clear that the 
first part only of Boistuau’s rendering could be 
accessible to Fenton. What that first part in 
French contained it would be interesting to know. 
The stories in Fenton are not confined to the first 
volume of the French edition. These are points on 
which Mr. Douglas is silent, and with which biblio- 
graphers, French and English, might well concern 
themselves. Fenton, in common with Sir Thomas 
Malorye, incurred the censure of the puritanical 
Ascham, for which his shade may perhaps find con- 
solation in the fact that Warton speaks of his work 
as “‘the most capital miscellany of this kind.” It 
has, indeed, very keen interest, and from a philo- 


Fenton shows 
himeelf distinctly a euphuist, though his translation 
anticipated by a dozen years the appearance of Lyly’s 


logical standpoint is of t value. 


‘Euphues.’ His illustrations are among the quaintest 
we possess, and his attempts at giving balance to 
his sentences constitute a very significant feature. 
Thus, when his original says of the Comtesse de 
Celant that she was before her marriage “ vne fille 
assez belle, mais gaillarde, viue, & trop esueillee”— 
we quote verbatim from the edition, in ]6mo., 
1567—this becomes with Fenton “a doughter, more 
faire then vertuouse, less honest then was neces- 
sarie, and worse disposed then well given any 
waye.” One or two gems of expression may 
quoted. Of one dame, more kind than chaste, he 
says that “her chief and common exercise there 
was to force a frizilacion of her haire with the bod- 
kind, converting the natural coolour into a glister- 
ing glee, suborned by arte to abuse God and nature.” 
We have in Twyne’s Virgil, 1573, ‘* Lockes with 
bodkins frisled fine”; but ‘‘frizilacion” is not to be 
found in the ‘ H. E. D.,’ while “ glee” we will leave 

hilologists to discuss, ‘ Vacaboundes” for vaga- 

nda is a curious and early form, and ‘ tyntamar,” 
though printed in italics, should be noted. For the 
use of the ‘H. E. D.,’ we may say both words occur 
vol. ii. p. 21. Here, vol. ii. p. 28, Blanche Maria, 
” seine tor newe mynyon so sewerly lymed with the 
blushe of her bewtie, that only a simple becke was 
sufficient to commaunde hym, taught hym a newe 
croscaprey, wyth a thousand trickes and sleightes 
in vawtynge.” Here, again, we will not hazard a 
guess as to the significance of “ croscaprey,” though 
we fancy we recognize it. Uses of “‘ cockney” and 
‘‘ cyvilyan” are interesting, but not unprecedented. 
We have dwelt on the philological rather than the 
literary aspects of the work. From both points 
of view it is equally worthy of the attention of 
scholars. Mr. Douglas has not a very high opinion 
of the political worth of Fenton, the translator, 
who was descri in his own time as “a moth in 
the garment,” “‘a flea in the bed of all the lord 
deputies of that time,” and who came “ to be more 
deeply and universally hated than any other ofticer 
of the queen in Ireland.” In this matter we will 
not join issue with him. 


Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages, Com- 

piled by Robert Christy. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
On the first appearance of this work, which in 
1888 reached us from America, we praised its 
general utility and the attractions of its appear- 
ance, but did not omit to point out its shortcomings 
(see 7S. vii. 59). It now in a new and cheaper 
edition appeals to a larger public. Some of the 
shortcomings it then revealed have been made good, 
but it is still capable of on“ improvement. We 
should like to see many of the Jacune filled up and 
some serious mistakes corrected. ‘‘ Only the actions 
of the great smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 
instead of “‘the actions of the just,” spoils rhyme 
and sense. “‘ April borrows three days from March, 
and they are ill,” destroys the character of the 
proverb, which should 

March lends to April 
Four days, and they are ill. 

“A man often admits that his memory is at fault, 
but never his judgment,” is given as anonymous. 
It is one of the best-known sayings of La Roche- 
foucauld. The same may be said of “When our 
vices leave us, we flatter ourselves we leave them.” 
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(9 S. I. 16, 98. 


We could give many similar instances were it 


necessary. r, Christy's book has reached a second 
edition. It may possibly reach a third. We will 
give him a characteristic Russian proverb that is 
worth quoting. It gives the experience of a country 
familiar with heat, and is to the effect that ‘* Heat 
breaks no bones,” the lesson, of course, being that 
it is better to endure heat than risk cold. 


Catal Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece 
Bodleianw, Partis Quinte Fasciculus Quartus. 
Confecit Gulielmus D, Macray. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


Mr. Macray has been engaged for many years in | dated 


cataloguing the great collection of manuscripts 
gathered together by Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 
which is preserved in the Bodleian mye It has 
been said of Strype, the ecclesiastical historian, 
that although we owe him much for his labours 
among forgotten records, yet that “‘in his estima- 
tion one old manuscript appears to have been about 
as good as another.” This may well be applied to 
Dr. Rawlinson, Ata time when manuscripts were 
little regarded and historical treasures were perish- 
ing daily, he devoted his money, time, and energies 
to the work of collection. It would not be easy to 
ex rate the benefit he has conferred on posterity. 
He has preserved much of my ey my which 
we may be sure would have n lost had it not 
been for his devotion, but with the true instinct 
of a collector he seems to have given house-room 
to nearly every written paper which came in his 
way. It is impossible to say what may be of interest 
to cme nerations, but so far as we can tell now 
many of Rawlinson’s gatherings catalogued in this 
volume are of very secondary value. "Docentecnth 
and eighteenth century sermons are not commonly 
interesting, and of these we have a great number, 
accompanied by essays and treatises on points of 
theological controversy which have happily burnt 
themselves out long ago; but even on these sub- 
jects, though there is much chaff, there is some 
i grain. Notwithstanding the late Mr. Lath- 
a work, the history of the Nonjurors has still 
to be written, and the student will find here much 
that will be of service to him. We are glad to find 
that among his gatherings Rawlinson has preserved a 
k of swan-marks. It relates to the river Thames, 
and contains three hundred and fifteen marks. We 
trust that some one may be induced to publish it. 
The drawings ought to be sepeotuaed by some 
photographic process. and books of swan- 
marks exist in public repositories and a few in 
private hands. ey are veryinteresting. Though 
seldom heraldic in any true sense, they bear a 
certain analogy to heraldry, and were certainly 
napedtiany. e story that has vw referred to 
more than once in our pages of a dog carryi 
away the Host ina chaveh in York has a parallel 
in a certificate found in one of the volumes 
of miscellanies. It appears that at Tadlow, 
in Cambridgeshire, on Christmas Day, 1638, 
a dog ran off with the bread prepared for the 
Holy Communion. The accident is attributed 
to the church not being provided with altar- 
rails. In a book of collections made by a Rev. 
Thomas Delafield there are some notes on charms 
which may not improbably be of interest to folk- 
lorists ; among them is one in French and English, 
which we are told had touched the heads of the 
Three Kings of Cologne. It was found in the 
pocket of a smuggler who was condemned in 1749 


for the murder of a Custom-house officer. We think, 
but are not sure, there is some mention of this 
charm in a volume of the Gentleman's Magazine 
issued at about the date of the murder. The omni- 
vorous character of Rawlinson’s collections is shown 
by the fact that the Doctor, among other things. 
was before his time in that he made a gathering o 
children’s samplers. There are twenty-six of them. 
They were humorously labelled by their owner 
* Works of ned Ladies.” Mr. Macray has com- 
| his account of them froma careful description 

rawn up some years ago by the late Mrs. Foulkes, 
which is preserved along with them. The earliest 
example is 1695, but there are three others 
which from their position in the catalogue are, we 
may assume, of an earlier period. 


We hear with regret of the death, at her resi- 
dence, Camden Lawn, Claughton Road, Birken- 
head, of Mrs. James Gamlin, known to readers of 
. .’ as Hilda Gamlin, the historian of Birken- 
head. Mrs. Gamlin, whose husband was a councillor 
at Birkenhead, was a Miss Furness, of Claughton. 
She died on the 2nd inst., in her fifty-fifth year. 
Her best-known works were ‘ Memoirs of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton,’ and ‘ George Romney and his Art. 
She also wrote ‘Memories of Birkenhead’ and 
‘’Twixt Mersey and Dee.’ Her remains were 
interred on the 5th inst. in the Flaybrick Hill 
Cemetery. Up to the close her interest in ‘N. & Q.’ 
was maintained. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to hi the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

C, Saye (“‘On, Stanley, on !”).— 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion. - 
‘Marmion,’ canto vi. stanza 32. 

E. M. (“‘Shakspearian or Shakspearean ”).—Both 
forms are used. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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~ J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo, cloth, 4s. Gd. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; J morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. Il EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4¢ 6d.; Persian roan, gilt , 68.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also readv, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 
DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of The Daily Round.’ Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d, ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s,; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion, With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, 1], RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Pcrsian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W.R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedra! of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Kxpressions in French, German, 
Greek, italan, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. Wit 
Translations, Reterence-, Explanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANOIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ob. Ch., 


London: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 9 contains Articles on 

The EARL of CAMPERDOWN on ADMIRAL DUNCAN. 

A NEW BOOK on SIBERIA. 

MR. GARNETT’S ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

TWO BOOKS on ARISTOTLE’S PORTICS. 

MR. ERNEST RHYS’S WELSH BALLADS. 

BENEDICTINE MONKS in ENGLAND. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Fight for the Crown; A Voyage of Consolation’; 
The Way of the Wind ; The Cattle-Man ; A Reputation for a Song ; 
Carpet Courtship ; One Crowded Hour. 

SPORTING LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PRULOGUE for MIDDLETON'S ‘SPANISH GIPSY'; WILLIAM 
GILBERT; DR. SAMUEL DAVIDSON ; “ FONS PIETATIS”; The 
JUNIAN CONTROVERSY ; HENSHAW'S PLOT AGAINST the 
PROTECTOR. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Literature; Astronomical Notes; Societies ; 

Pp. 


FINE ARTS :—Church Bells of ; 
Egyptological Literature ; German Publications ; Sales; Pp. 

MUSIC :—Life of Dr. Dykes; The Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :— William Shakespeare: a Critical Study; Library Table; 
The Week ; Gossip. a 

MISCELLANEA. 


Atso— 


The ATHEN ZUM for April 2 contains Articles on 
MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY. 
MR. ZANGWILL'S GHETTO SKETCHES. 
PROF. KARL PEARSON'S ESSAYS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Scou Stick ; by 
Justified? The Inciden Bishop; His Grace 


iter; Was She 
Gunne; ‘the 


Infatuation of Amanda; Tenebric; Woman and the Shadow | ‘The 


Consecration of Hetty Fleet; Her Wild Uats. 

CHARLES the GREAT. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

NOTES from DUBLIN; The LATE LORD HALIFAX; “FONS 
PIBTATIS” ; The SPRING PUBLISHING SBASON ; SALE; The 
DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; NOTSS on JAPAN; The 
ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY; MR. JAMES PAYN. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—A Text-Book of Zool ; Anthropological . 
Meetings Next Week ; Notes; Societies 


FINE ARTS :—Pausanias’s Descri of Greece ; 
Minor Exhibitions ; Two ‘matte 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA .—Shakspeareana ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


year. 
2m. 
and 
were 
Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation ai 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time, Cloth, 6d,; roan, : 
Te lt edges, ls, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
owing for Various (ccasions. Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111. Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
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A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. SMITH & SOW, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Pubiiched Owed 
s @ 
ALUMNI OXONIENSES: the pre of the University of Oxford, their Parentage, Birthplace, and 
Year of Birth, with a Record of their , being the Matriculation of the Univ ersity, 
es Arranged. Revised and Annotated by the Hon. J. FOSTER, M.A. From 1500 to 
1886. Beautifully illustrated. 8 vols. royal 8vo. ... . 336 0 ...100 0 
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